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- INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGI5S FOR TEACHING WRITING' 

Ever since the writing crisis has become a bi^ news item in the popular 
presa, we composition teachers .have been attracting our share -of fame^nd 
notoriety-VpeThaps more notoriety sinc|.we live in a "grammar conscious" 
society in need of a scapegoat for/the national literacy problem/ Regard-. 

. less of the bad press, re^uJLting partly from misinterpretations of the 4 C's 
position on Students ' Right to Their Own Language and partly from miscon-'^ 
cept^ions about the meaning of basics, most college compositio/Tleachers have 
managed to endure. 'In fact, most oj^us continue the search for new and bet- 
ter ways to help students expand their writing skj^lls. 

Our professional differences ^f opinion on how to teach composition 
notwithstanding, we reach nearly jLinilateral agreement in accepting the re- 
sponsibility to increase the efficiency of student performance in Edited 
American- English or what I choose to call standard formal writing. This' 
professional responsibility exisjrs not because the standard dialect or 
formal 'style is superior to any others but-simply because this br^nd of 

• writing ^has been unofficially , established ^ the language ot commutiicatiori 
in the world of^the educated-^by academic, professional and business per- . 
sons a like. ^ " ' ^ . ^ 

What I would like to propose today is not artothefr diatrTbV thaT atr 
tempts to test al\ of us in 'our sensitivity to and respecty for the obviqus 
dialectal variety in our dulturally diver^e/society. Rather, le^t*s posit 
the socio-e^iucation^l reality that EAE is' the^target dialect'in most compo- 
sition programs and ^on the basis of this realii;y determine which strategies ' 
are most useful in improving student skills in the complex writing process.. 



/There is a wealth of educational* resources for developing teaching 
strategies in the language arts, and not all come from teaching English . 

, to native users, the discipline /probably most familiar to us. Other re- 
sources for dis'covering teaching strategies include the disciplines of 
English as a second language, foreign language, and reading. The educa- 
tional taxonomies. and flowcharts. Which underlie .many concrete teachings 
Strategies, vary ln tKeif emphasis on' cognitive and beh^viofa'l dimensions 

I of language ^se. To the teacher with experience in com^jositiba, it is 
appax^ent that both cognitive and behavioral dimensions of language use 
are operating when the writer produces and edits standard 'formal prose. 
Correspondingly, teaching strate&ies which demand that tKe student writer 

* V 

. rely on his or her combined .cogni tive-behavioral. skil Is in tf?fe wiiting 
(cojnposing) process /are likely to, be tfee^^most effective. ' . ' 

There are a number of techniques which can be incorporate^ into teach 
, ing strategies in writing. For example, the sentence combining technique^ 
is a useful sentence levfil manipulation which c^n increase the number of 
options a student, has in producing ^ap'propriate sentences and expand that 
student's writing repetoire. However, as pne^researpher puts it,. "Coranon 
sense suggests that'it can't be the one and only instructional strategy"^ " 
in^a well^nte grated compositJ.bn 4>rogrStn. The studerft must be taken be-^ 
yond sentence-level exercises to deal with the complex problem-solving 
P challenges, presented in the^ composing prociiss. Although the -sentence-^ 
pombining technique is helpful* to students for -the behavioral reinforce- 
ment it provides, it must be part of a. more comprehensive teaching strrat- 



- . The chief strategy I am suggesting for teaching writing to native 

- ' ' 'Ki ^ 

users of the 'language is not one of my own invention but one which I dis- 

* 

covered in the edyca^tional literature for t&achifig BngAsh' as a second 
language:-^ This strategy is a particular kind of sequencing that is 'highly 
Structured in mechanical, meaningful, and communicative. stages and easily 
adapted to'.teaching English- to native use,rs\ The sequencing of writing 
tasks cah be -particular ly effective if^he tasks focus on the development 
Off positive teaching points. In order to adapt this -sequencing for teach- 
ing composition to native users, I have investigated available studies if? 
•researched error analysis of adult writing. On the foundation of findings 
in erxor analysis, I established teaching points in gene-ral^jixqblera areas 
around Whicti J built mechanical -meaning ful-cow(^nicative seq,uencing. '" 
(M-M-C).' \ . 

For example, research in. error analysis points to. run-on sentences as 
♦ ) ' • * 

an inappropriate feature for st^andard formal writing. Some of the research 

pinpoints surrounding features fpund in structures containing run^ns. 
Here is -one instance. In the run-o'n^ "I should have gone home instead I 
'decided to ^>lay basketball," the transitional marker "instead" appears be- 
tween th^ twb ?tatyements, "I should have gone home~I decided to play bas- 
ketball" with no':4)uactuation between- tHem. The teaching point based on 
this fit|ding U to present standard punctuation in consecutive stru$:tures 
which contain transitional markers In the 'second structure » 

Ariy,,M-M-C writing sequence which ta)ces into account these 'features 
not only proyi^des tWe student with" sufficient behavioral r^i^vforcement 
by allowlng>im/her. to write sentences with appropriate VunctuaViorv>, but 
also forces hip or . her to rely on the success of th^ experiences at th^ 



sentence level for writing appropriately in the larger contexts of the 
paragraph. - Thus, the M-M-C writing sequence provides behavioral' reinforcfe- 
ment iA l;he mechanical ^xercises at the sentence level and also allows 
students to transfer learned skills in the cognitive challenges of creating, 
organizing, and composing i'n the context <5f the paragraph. Appropriate- 
^ live language models that conta-fn structures .which' illustrate the perti- 
nent teaching. points are use'fuVways of introducing this sequencing strat- 
egy to the student; ^ - ^^^^"^ * ^ . 

In short', the M-M-C sequencing strategy accomodates a l^py combina- 
tion of beHav'loral and cognitive learning theory. T^^ mechanical exercises 
build s-uccess in s timulus-re'sponse learning. The riteaningful exercises con- 
tinue to build stimulus response but also irtclude problem solving tasks ot 
cogn^^on. And 'the irommunicative exercises eliminate stimulus-response 
learning aad require cognitive-behavioral strategies for writing. The 
sentence-level writing practices should include sentence* manipulations 
rilce sentence combining, conversions, substitutions, and transformations 
in sequertcts like those just desc!:ib'ed. Writing^practices based on posi- 
tive teaching ppii;its can build student writing repetoires^according fo \ 
the i\arms of communication required in the dialect of standard fortifal 
writing -an^ prepar^e the student for the more difficult progressions at 
the contmunicative levels * • - \ * 

The mechanical-meaningful-communicative sequence can be a matrix 
strategy for a variety of other strategies in a composition program. The 
mechanical stage contains' the'most exercises since its purpo3e is to con- 
oition students to imitate excellertt mqdels asking them to perform 
specific sentence manipulations on existing surface structur'es. In. the 



mechanical sta^ all lexical information .is given to the student. The 

meaningful stage contains exerci^ses in which^ the student must creatively 

» • . ^ ' 

sup^y lexical Items, After being pijovided with an excellent model,- the 

student must write a paragraph in imitation cyf the -syntactic arrangement^ 

and punctuation in ,the model but .must providfe^ his/her own lexical infor- 

matfon. Finally, the last and most diffix:ult stage of the sequence en- 

gages the .student in communicative writing;' that is, the 'student must >* 

produce aa original paragraph without the aid 'of a model and according 

to sp^cifit directions on »the given topic. 

The fallowing samples are extracted from one M-.M-C seqGence an 

itis tructiona 1 unit t>n Run-Ons. The live language model is presented first 

after which appear the M-M-C ^/riting tasks: , 

Sample Live Language Model Paragraph . ' r r 

Neurology professors of a generation ffgo taught ' 
.their students tha^t there were four kinds of pain; 
pricking, aching, clear pain, and quick pain. By 
the 1970 's, their more precise successors could ^ name 
ntore tHan a hundred different kinds. Thus, pain |is ^ 
, perhaps the most; complex of all the physica 1 >sensa- 
t ions , Its Many shadings range from the first deli- 
, fcate twinge of^a too;tbache tb ^the searing jab of tic 
^ dc^oreux, a nerve disease tjhat primarily- affects oW- 

er piebple. As fo\ defining pain, most experts con- 
' tent themselves with a tautolqgyr Pain, 'they say, 

is' any sensation a p^erson experiences ^s painful. 

\ — quoted and adapted from- The New York 

Times . Magazine (January 307 1977),' > 



The two^^underline'd sentences in this paragraph are highlightfed-because 
'the second in the sequence Is^Antroduced by the transitional marker **thus. 



Sample, Mechanical Le^el Writing Task ♦ * » 

Directictis: 

> *v Rewrite .the .following pairs of- serttenees as separate 



4^ 



sentences^ bufc pUce the word "Thus" with a conma after 
it at- the beginning o'f the second seqtence. 

P]Lan8 for; the expansion the athletic facilities have 
been appro?4d by the committee. 

The new gjrm will be bui*t this spring. 



Sample Meaningful Level Writing Task - 

Directions: ^ . ^ 

Rewrite the following sentence. Then write a seco pd _ 

sentence in which you supply the inf ormatipn, Introj 
duce the second sentence with the word "Thus," 

. Television programs are rejaching wider viewing audi- 
ences every year, ' ' i 



Sample Meaningful Level Writing Task ^ • 

Directions f 

Finish writing the' following paragraph on the given 
, Jopic by producing the remaining sentences strMCtured 
after those in the model paragraph, 

- Automobile manufacturers a half -century ago pro- 
duced for consjumers two basic models in private cars: 
sedans and sport coupes. Today, their more productive 
> successors of fee more than a hundred different: models. 
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Sample Coirenunicative Level Writing Task 
Direct iond: . 5 • \ 



i * 



Write an original paragraph in which you distij^uish 
the features of on and off-campus residency ddpQg 
college.. Be s^re-to use a tra1:isitional' mark^^Ei 
your paragraph, ^ ' 



■ ' ■ ■ . • ■■■ ■• " 

Another useful strategy that fits as a corollary to M-M-C sequencing ' 
. ^* is modularizing. At firs-t modularity of instruction may appear to. counter 
the sequencing progressions' because it can isolate parts of the waiting * 
process in nonseauential fashion* .However, a truly modular strategy can 
contain highly structured sequences within each and still accomodate non- 
sequential use between ead^. / For example, 'when sequencing writing tasks 
* is the primary -teaching strategy, modules of instruction can be built to 
, house those sequences jln prder to cater to the- individual needs, of 3tudents. 
The diaghosis of the individual student writer's needs is the m<i^ effec- 
tive way to determine the needed modules*^ Individua lizatiort of instruction 
for the student writer, even within the li<mits of classroom setting, may 
be enhanced' through modularizing instruction. This individualization is a. 
^desirable teaching goal, for even those students from dialectfUy homo-ge- 
neous backgrounds will be^likely to experience different 'writing problems. 
Modularizing instruction as a teaching strategy is support.ed by a number 
of educators. One source defines modularity by assetting that instead of 
\\ creating materials in a single volume, "there are separate ' fascicles or 

'moduli^s,' which can be used (or discarded') individually, or , in various ^ ^ 
, combinations with one another,"^ Mpdular instruction ^can serve- several 
needs. It "dan' provide students with the total number^ Q,f units or fascicles 
to reach their goals, but an individual student might us^ only one or a 
number of the modutes to reach his or her goaU Modules need not be used- 
In any particular sequence so .that the student can use only those ^needed/ . 

. Each module, however, would contain a srequence within it so that\ the writer^. 

" ^ . * , - ' 1 I ' \^ ^ 

could move from simple to ^iomplex Language task^, A 'truly modular strategy 

^ ^ prpvide3" sequencing within 'modules' and a non-sequential arrangement between 
modules, ^ - 
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- / It is feasible to ad^t the st»rategy of modularizing to teach some ^ 
as'^^cts of standard formal writing. Although compucfsitiorr ma^ be realis- 
tically viewedj as a complex decision-making , process, there are isolable 
parts of th^ process, for example, the ability to edit and produce some 
of the superficial features appropriate ' for i:he dialect. These isolable 
parts may become the content of instruction, 

,The firtal 'teaching strategy which F would like to suggest as a corol- 

* * ' ^ . ' ' 

lary to M-M-C sequencing is programming- some of the * instruction in. compo- 

sition — particularly in the initial stages of the composition program* 

If effective programming requires the paraphernalia of inedia materials, 

^ then they should be incorporated in the program. Both cognitiv.e and be- 

havioraV- lea^ing theories justify programmed instruction. Programmed** 

instruction, acd<^rding td^Gagne in Tfie Conditions of Learning , select^s 

for tTie stu'dent the content, needed to" hfve the nfecessary prerequisites 

for learniag^^e^h new topic. Further advantages include unhurried* choice 

' for selecting proper learning conditions, quality control 'through consis- 

*» ' ' ' , 

te\icy, the possibility of preizestlng for the instruction,- and more aifi- 

cient management of teacher time, to select suitable sequences of topics.^ 

The behaviorist B. F. Skinner argues ,for programmed instruction through 

the teaching machine; , , > 

The^ machine its.elf, of course, does not\teach. It ""simply^ 

brings the student into contact with the person who com- ^ 

posed the material it present's. It is a labor-saving 

device because it can bring one programmer i^to contact 

with an indefinite nutnber-o€ students. This may suggest 

mass production, but the effect; upon each stud^t is . \ 

surprisingly like that of a private tutor. ^ ' ' 

The programming strategy which integr^fites cognitive challenges^ and ^ 

"behavioral reinforcement throughout the sequences can facilitate learning 



for the writing, student who needs to acquire necessary skills 'tor^ producing 
and editing standard formarl prose,- For example, the cognitive challenges 
can require Srtudenjts. to use information gained from th^^ operations on sen- 
tences in seq.uenced exercises, th^t J.s, to ^se the rules internalized 
through the writing* tasks in order to problem solve in his, or her own com- 
posing, proces.s.' Behavioral reinforceme'n^ is provided in the initial stages 

t ' . ' ' - ' . ' ■ ^ 

of mec|||nical level writing tasks through the successful' feedback^of his or 
her. own perfomrance. \ - ^ < ^ - ^ 

Particular uses of language tllce acqliiring the features, of standard 
^fqrmal writing, may be facilitated through ^instructional strategies that 
incorporate cognitive and 'behkvioral learning. For example, students who 
haye- littXe or no difficulty in expressing an oral statement iin their, na- 
tive dialect may find that the surface features of thatcutterance ar« lin- 
acceptable accorjlin^ to the horms-of the standard dialect. Tlfe student 

^ / . * ^" ' . \ ' 

in this situation experiences frustration. He or she has the linguistic 
competence, that* is, the cognitive ab.ility to generate an utteranci, 'Jbut* 
he or she lacks conjraunicative** competence, that is, the cognitive-behavioral 
skills necessary to apply the social xules of J^anguage^ use in the given 
social context.. These limitations cart -be overcome through teaching s1:ratW> 
egies which- facilitate le^nin^ progressif)ns in fch^Varget dialec.t. 

Although most of what I^ave been saying is. ftot new, the particular 

r - ^ A . , 

combination of M-M-C sequencings modularizing, and programming can be used 
in countless original ways in a composition^^program. TheT use o'f M-M-C 
sefciuencing as' a matrix' teaching strategy through which programming and 
modularizing also operate forces the composition teacher to get at the^ 
underlying structure of t^e discipline. Instruction that is baspd on the 



• / » 



fundamental structjire ^ in any discipline is not .pnl/ effective, but. also 
*' - ' ' * ■» , 

^^essenti^l. Jerome%Bruner asserts that , the curriculum of a subject should' 

be determined |?y the most fundamenta'l p^rincilp,!^ th^'t give that Subject its 

structure, ajfid the 'goal oi findirfg^ suitable srtructure is to insure that the 

educational process advances Cognitive growth.^ la.anotheu wQrk where 

Bruner-and others speak of the transfer of skills as part of^the adaptive 

nature of Ijahavior, they conclude that "one must- work with sequences of ' 

response if ohe is to appreciate the unfolding interplay 'between successive. 

responses in reaction to prior consequences.-"^ ^Thus, t^e strategy of se- ; 

'quencmg WTiting.respons.es with, the* aid of modularizing and programming may 

be tfhe most accurate predicted: of the student writing skills j^hen he* or 

she must produce and edit composition independently. / _ / 
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